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CHANGES  ESSENTIAL  TO  CLOSE  GAP  BETWEEN  RICH.  POOR  NATIONS 


A  note  of  despair  can  be  heard  in  the 
voices  of  those  seeking  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  poor  nations  of  the  world. 
The  lofty  visions  of  rapid  industrial¬ 
ization,  declining  birth  rates,  and  agri¬ 
cultural  miracles  have  soured  as  the 
development  planners  look  back  on 
the  first  two  decades  of  development. 
Pouring  money  and  commodities  into 
the  developing  nations  has  not  cre¬ 
ated  the  Marshall  Plan  miracle  ex¬ 
pected. 

Recently,  three  important  confer¬ 
ences  were  held  on  international  de¬ 
velopment.  In  Stockholm,  delegates 
to  the  UN  Human  Environment  Con¬ 
ference  rejected  the  consumption 
patterns  of  the  wealthy  nations — they 
cannot  be  emulated,  given  the  popula¬ 
tion  growth  and  the  limited  resources 
of  the  planet.  In  Washington,  the  In¬ 
ternational  Development  Conference 
focused  its  attention  on  today's  devel¬ 
opment  crisis  and  the  growing  gap 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor  na¬ 
tions.  "After  two  decades  of  develop¬ 
ment,"  according  to  Mahbud  ul  Haq 
of  the  World  Bank,  "the  achievements 
have  been  meager  .  .  .  For  about  two- 
thirds  of  humanity,  the  increase  in  per 
capita  income  has  been  less  than  one 
dollar  a  year  for  the  last  20  years." 
At  about  the  same  time,  the  UN  Trade 
and  Development  Conference  met  in 
Chile,  where  participants  heard  Rob¬ 
ert  McNamara  say,  "The  state  of  de¬ 
velopment  in  most  of  the  developing 
world  today  is  unacceptable — and 
growing  more  so." 

What  has  gone  wrong?  Most  of  the 
developing  nations  are  in  debt  over 
their  heads,  with  no  relief  in  sight. 
The  debt  burden  is  a  phenomenon  the 
poor  countries  have  steeled  them¬ 
selves  to  accept  for  large-scale  devel¬ 
opment.  They  had  hoped  that  in¬ 
creased  industrialization  and  export 
production  would  seed  their  indus- 
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trial  potential  for  the  "take-off"  to¬ 
ward  developed-nation  status.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  for  most  of  the  developing 
nations,  the  "take-off"  has  not  yet 
become  a  reality.  In  the  meantime 
loans,  many  of  which  have  high  in¬ 
terest  rates,  continue  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  and  the  debt  mounts  higher.  A 
number  of  developing  nations,  such 
as  Brazil,  are  spending  more  of  their 
valuable  foreign  exchange  to  repay 
loans  than  they  are  receiving  as  for¬ 
eign  aid,  creating  a  net  outflow  of 
valuable  development  dollars.  (Write 
FCNL  for  article  on  The  Debt  Burden 
Problem)  (15^). 

The  "take-off"  in  development  had 
been  hampered  by  a  number  of  prob¬ 
lems  unique  to  the  developing  na¬ 
tions.  The  poor  countries  have  a 
severe  population  growth  problem. 
Strong  efforts  are  b^ing  made  in  some 
countries  to  check  the  exploding  pop¬ 
ulation,  but  for  the  time  being  the 
population  growth  rate  has  negated 
most  growth  in  industrialization. 

The  trade  policies  of  developed 
nations  have  also  hampered  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  poor  nations.  A  tariff 
on  manufactured  goods  limits  the  in¬ 
dustrialization  potential  of  a  develop¬ 
ing  country,  as  most  tariffs  force  the 
developing  country  to  remain  an  ex¬ 
porter  of  raw  materials.  Without  in¬ 
dustrialization,  unemployment  be¬ 
comes  a  more  serious  problem  as 
fewer  jobs  are  available. 

Foreign  aid  has  not  been  the  benev¬ 
olent  gift  that  many  have  assumed. 
A  great  deal  of  the  U.S.  foreign  aid 
program  is  military  assistance,  which 
does  not  help  in  development,  but 
forces  a  poor  nation  to  divert  some 
of  its  own  valuable  resources.  The 
diverted  resources  often  represent  the 
nation's  best  talent,  squandered  in 
military  affairs.  A  great  deal  of  the 
economic  aid  sent  to  developing  na¬ 


tions  has  "strings"  attached.  Of  the 
funds  allocated  to  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  (AID)  for 
the  U.S.  assistance  program,  93% 
must  be  spent  in  the  U.S.  Such  aid  is 
less  than  a  bargain  as  many  goods 
could  be  bought  more  cheaply  else¬ 
where.  Moreover,  the  wealthy  coun¬ 
tries  have  not  even  reached  the  mini¬ 
mal  aid  goal  of  1%  of  Gross  National 
Product  (GNP)  adopted  by  the  UN 
and  the  Pearson  Report. 

What  is  the  solution?  The  tradi¬ 
tionalists  point  to  South  Korea,  Tai¬ 
wan,  and  Hong  Kong,  and  insist  that 
these  showcase  development  suc¬ 
cesses  can  be  repeated  if  enough  for¬ 
eign  capital  is  invested  in  the  develop¬ 
ing  countries.  But  are  the  wealthy 
nations  ready  to  invest  to  that  extent 
in  the  rest  of  the  world? 

Many  development  planners  are 
turning  away  from  the  development 
by  aid  concept  and  are  seeking  new 
guidelines  to  close  the  gap  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  In  a  thought- 
provoking  speech,  Mahbud  ul  Haq 
said,  "I  believe  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries  have  themselves  to  blame  for 
much  of  thft  present  sorry  mess." 
They  have  been  dazzled  by  the  high 
living  standards  of  the  developed 
countries  and  have  geared  their  econ¬ 
omies  for  fast  GNP  growth  and  high 
average  incomes.  They  have  adopted 
mixed  economies  of  capitalism  and 
socialism  in  futile  hopes  of  obtaining 
the  best  of  both,  and  they  have  turned 
to  the  developed  world  for  generous 
assistance.  "The  developing  coun¬ 
tries  have  no  choice  but  to  turn  in¬ 
ward,  much  as  Communist  China  did 
23  years  ago,  and  to  adopt  a  different 
style  of  life,  seeking  a  consumption 
pattern  more  consistent  with  their 
own  poverty  .  .  .  without  being  se¬ 
duced  by  the  life  styles  of  the  rich," 
Mahbud  ul  Haq  said. 
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Economist  Robert  Theobald  says, 
"The  validity  of  present  theories  of 
development  has  been  irrevocably 
disproved.  We  must  rethink  our 
models  from  the  beginning."  The  new 
development  must  reflect  the  resource 
potential  of  the  developing  nation,  for 
large  handouts  from  the  wealthy  na¬ 
tions,  as  past  experience  has  shown, 
are  highly  unlikely.  New  priorities 
must  be  set.  The  poor  nations  must 
reject  the  myth  that  they  can  attain 
the  extravagant  standard  of  living  as 
seen  in  the  West,  for  the  world's  re¬ 
source  potential  will  not  permit  it. 
There  are  insufficient  funds  for  ex¬ 
pensive  armaments  production  and 
the  subsequent  war  games  played  by 
the  rich;  or  to  indulge  in  luxury  goods 
production  which  does  not  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  masses.  De¬ 
velopment  funds  available  under  the 
new  strategy  must  be  spent  attacking 
the  worst  problems  of  poverty  such  as 
disease,  illiteracy,  population  growth, 
and  unemployment. 

The  wealthy  nations  still  have  an 
important  role  to  play  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  poor  countries.  Lib¬ 
eral  trade  policies  must  be  established 
to  open  markets  and  encourage  the 
fledgling  industries  of  the  developing 
lands.  The  strangulation  of  debt  must 
end  with  the  debts  forgiven  and  new, 
more  generous  terms  of  aid  developed. 
The  wealthy  nations  must  also  in¬ 
crease  their  aid  programs  to  at  least 
the  1%  of  GNP  level. 

Fundamental  changes  in  attitude 
and  policies  are  essential,  if  the  gap 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor  nations 
is  to  be  closed.  The  General  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  FCNL  in  its  current  State¬ 
ment  of  Legislative  Policy  suggests: 

#  "A  drastic  change  in  U.S.  per¬ 
sonal  and  national  values,  from  seek¬ 
ing  increased  quantity  of  material 
things  and  gross  national  product,  to 
joy  in  quality  of  life  and  the  well¬ 
being  of  others. 

#  "Seeing  that  the  raw  materials 
and  other  products  of  poor  peoples 
make  a  maximum  contribution  to 
their  own  welfare,  instead  of  to  the 
affluence  of  rich  peoples. 

#  "A  leveling  process,  with  con¬ 
sumption  by  rich  people  going  down 
and  consumption  by  poor  people  com¬ 
ing  up." 


WHY  STEPPED-UP  MILITARY 
SPENDING  AFTER  SALT? 

For  the  citizen,  the  situation  is  con¬ 
fusing:  the  substance  of  the  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks  (SALT)  agree¬ 
ments  and  the  U.S.  government's  re¬ 
action  to  them  give  conflicting  signals. 
The  SALT  negotiations  resulted  in:  a 
treaty  on  defensive  anti-ballistic  mis¬ 
siles  (ABM),  a  5-year  agreement  to 
limit  certain  offensive  weapons,  and 
a  protocol  setting  limits  on  sub¬ 
marines  and  their  missiles. 

In  crucial  testimony  before  several 
Congressional  committees  in  June, 
Defense  Secy.  Laird  linked  Penta¬ 
gon  support  on  the  agreements  to 
stepped-up  military  spending:  an 
ABM  for  Washington,  the  B-1 
bomber  and  ULMS-Trident  (the  Un¬ 
derseas  Long  Range  Missile  System). 
The  treaty  limits  ABM  to  two  sites, 
one  for  missiles  and  the  other  for 
the  capital. 

Why  have  any  ABM  at  all?  The 

probable  answer  is  that  neither  gov¬ 
ernment  is  ready  to  renounce  ABM 
completely.  Research  and  develop¬ 
ment  would  flag  if  there  were  to  be 
no  operational  ABM.  Since  both  gov¬ 
ernments  have  poured  billions  into 
ABM  and  have  expert  teams  working, 
if  they  don't  want  to  give  up  all  ABM 
options,  they  must  continue  to  occupy 
scientific  experts  with  "real"  work. 

With  respect  to  offensive  weapons, 
neither  side  wanted  to  stop  what  it 


has  in  the  works.  The  U.S.  wants  to 
put  multiple  independently  targeted 
re-entry  vehicles  (MIRVs)  on  its  in¬ 
tercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
(ICBMs).  It  wants  to  build  a  new  fleet 
of  intercontinental  nuclear  bombers 
(B-1),  and  a  new  fleet  of  ULMS-Tri¬ 
dent  submarines  some  years  hence. 
The  USSR  wants  to  mount  more 
ICBMs  and  build  more  submarines. 
Both  sides  have  agreed  to  go  on  with 
current  programs  up  to  a  point  where 
the  USSR  will  judge  that  it  has  nu¬ 
clear  parity. 

The  weapons  the  U.S.  wants  to 
construct  are  not  covered  by  the 
agreements.  The  U.S.  estimates  it  is 
allowed  a  combined  launcher  total  of 
1,710;  the  USSR,  2,358  launchers. 
Neither  side  will  have  a  "first-strike 
capability"  i.e.  a  force  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  other's  weapons,  thus  pre¬ 
venting  a  successful  counter-attack. 
The  MIRVed  U.S.  weapons  give  the 
U.S.  nuclear  superiority  in  deliverable 
warheads.  British  and  French  nuclear 
weapons  and  U.S.  weapons  in  Europe, 
not  covered  by  the  agreements,  are 
viewed  by  the  USSR  as  balancing  off 
the  Soviet  numerical  superiority  in 
launchers.  U.S.  submarine  docking 
facilities  in  Spain  and  Great  Britain 
were  also  counted  by  the  USSR  as  an 
important  factor  in  the  U.S.'s  favor. 

The  treaty  and  the  agreements 
basically  ratify  agreed-upon  current 
situations:  (1)  The  USSR  is  entitled 
to  nuclear  parity;  (2)  Area  and  missile 
site  ABMs  are  either  unreliable  or  too 
expensive  and  provocative  to  be  of 
paramount  interest  to  either  side;  (3) 
Both  sides  are  dedicated  to  testing  and 
technological  improvements  of  ABM 
and  many  types  of  offensive  weap¬ 
ons;  (4)  Satellite  spying  allows  each 
side  to  verify  what  the  other  is  doing 
in  areas  covered  by  the  treaty  and 
the  agreements;  (5)  There  is  a  point 
beyond  which  each  side  believes  it 
does  not  gain  more  security  with 
more  weapons.  Before  any  weapons 
reductions  and  limits  on  technological 
advances  can  be  agreed  to,  a  halt  to 
some  types  of  production  is  neces¬ 
sary;  (6)  Neither  side  can  deny  its 
vulnerability  or  the  uselessness  of 
atomic  war.  Each  party  agrees  that 
"deterrence"  is  the  best  security  po¬ 
sition  it  can  invent  at  this  stage;  (7) 
The  permanence  of  the  ABM  treaty 
will  depend  upon  progress  in  new  of¬ 
fensive  weapons  limitations  agree¬ 
ments  that  both  sides  want  to  begin 
negotiating  this  year. 
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INDOCHINA  WAR  LEGISLATION 

A  blanket  endorsement  of  President 
Nixon's  Indochina  policies  came  June 
13  when  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Cmte.  approved,  19-18,  a  resolution 
containing  a  controversial  provision 
for  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  forces  up 
to  4  months  after  release  of  U.S.  pris¬ 
oners  and  for  an  internationally  su¬ 
pervised  ceasefire.  The  vote  came  on 
a  substitute  by  Rep.  Buchanan,  Ala., 
favored  by  the  administration. 

Two  Congressmen  who  probably 
would  have  voted  against  Buchanan 
— Reps.  Gallagher,  N.J.,  and  Halpern, 
N.Y. — weren't  present.  (Write  to 
FCNL  for  an  updated  paper  on  Cur¬ 
rent  Indochina  War  Legislation  (15^), 
for  "Ceasefire" — A  Formula  To  Con¬ 
tinue  The  War,  Not  End  It  (15^)  and 
for  Congressmen's  names  in  the  19- 
18  vote.)  Although  an  administration 
victory,  the  1-vote  margin  may  be  an 
indication  in  the  House  of  dwindling 
support  for  the  President's  war  pol¬ 
icies.  No  vote  had  come  in  the  full 
House  on  the  resolution  or  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  (on  the  Mansfield  Amendment)  at 
Newsletter  press  time.  Mansfield 
would  have  all  U.S.  combat  and  sup¬ 
port  forces  out  by  Aug.  31. 


UN.  AID.  SEABED 

"The  first  priority  for  humankind  is 
to  replace  the  war  system  with  a  con¬ 
structive,  durable  international  peace 
system,  through  which  to  meet  hu¬ 
man  needs,  bring  about  peaceful 
change,  and  settle  conflicting  inter¬ 
ests  without  war,"  says  the  new  over¬ 
all  Statement  of  Legislative  Policy, 
available  at  $1  per  copy  from  FCNL. 

Ask  for  other  recent  publications: 
The  Congress  and  Funds  for  the 
United  Nations  (15^);  Congress  v. 
International  Law  (10^);  statements 
and  testimonies — Robert  Cory  on  UN 
funds  (15^),  Diana  Bird  on  foreign 
assistance  (20^),  and  William  Luns¬ 
ford  on  charges  of  Bell  System  racial 
discrimination  (20^);  also,  the  follow¬ 
ing  on  the  seabed— Continental  Shelf 
Limit  and  Freedom  of  Scientific  Re¬ 
search,  and  Position  of  Sen.  Metcalf 
on  S2801  (Hard  Mineral  Resources 
Act)  (Each  10^),  Freedom  for  Science 
in  the  Oceans  (15^),  Some  Comments 
on  Deep  Seabed  Hard  Mineral  Re¬ 
sources  Act  (Revised  in  June)  (20^), 
and  a  new  brochure,  SOS — Save  Our 
Seas  (15^). 


To  Clear  The  Way  For 

"The  United  States  required  29.9%  of 
the  world's  production  of  crude  oil 
during  1969  to  support  our  motor 
vehicle  population.  This  consumption 
was  accomplished  by  a  country  rep¬ 
resenting  only  5.7%  of  the  world's 
population,"  says  Dr.  George  Brown, 
an  Iowa  physiologist  and  consultant 
to  insurance  companies  on  transporta¬ 
tion  problems.  He  adds  that  "In  en¬ 
ergy  terms,  we  expended  16  times 
as  much  energy  for  feeding  motor 
vehicles  as  was  needed  for  feeding 
our  entire  human  population." 

Dr.  Brown  spoke  at  the  Third  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  on  the  Transporta¬ 
tion  Crisis,  held  in  Washington,  D.C., 
June  10-11.  About  25  citizens'  or¬ 
ganizations  from  15  states  sent  dele¬ 
gations  or  reports  on  the  community 
disruption  and  destruction  now  under 
way  or  planned  for  their  areas.  The 
principal  cause  of  all  this  is  the  build¬ 
ing  of  urban  freeways  and  interstate 
highways  through  the  heavily  popu¬ 
lated  cities.  These  projects  are  said 
to  be  one  of  the  major  causes  of  social 
and  racial  strife  in  America  in  the  last 
decade. 

Dr.  James  Sullivan  of  the  Center 
for  Science  in  the  Public  Interest  says: 
"In  1970,  57,686  people  from  19,844 
households  were  uprooted  from  their 
homes  to  clear  the  way  for  federal  aid 
highways.  The  Federal  Highway  Ad¬ 
ministration  estimates  that  during  the 
next  several  years,  displacements  will 
rise  to  about  25,000  households  annu¬ 
ally.  Of  the  dwelling  units  involved, 
72%  were  valued  at  under  $15,000." 

Dr.  Brown  said  there  has  been  a 
47%  increase  in  traffic  deaths  in  the 
decade  of  the  1960's,  although  the 
population  increase  was  11.7%. 
"Thus  on  a  national  scale,"  he  said, 
"traffic  fatalities  increased  4  times  as 
rapidly  as  the  human  population. 

"The  claim  by  the  traffic  establish¬ 
ment  that  the  new  super  highways  are 
safer  roads  cannot  stand  careful 
scrutiny.  Highways  built  to  freeway 
standards  subsidize  heavy  truck 
movement  and  attract  automobile 
traffic.  Almost  as  soon  as  a  new  seg¬ 
ment  of  freeway  is  opened,  it  becomes 
overcrowded  and  accidents  escalate. 
By  1968,  the  casualty  rate  (injuries 
and  deaths)  on  Iowa's  system  of  In¬ 
terstates  had  reached  the  level  of  166 
per  hundred  miles  per  year.  The  pri¬ 
mary  road  system  had  a  rate  of  95 
per  hundred  miles  per  year  and  the 


Federal  Aid  Highways 

low  traffic  volume  secondary  roads 
had  a  casualty  rate  of  8  per  hundred 
miles.  Thus,  on  a  time  basis,  exposure 
to  Interstate  traffic  conditions  in  Iowa 
was  21  times  as  hazardous  as  ex¬ 
posure  to  secondary  road  traffic. 

"During  1967,  there  were  28  peo¬ 
ple  killed  and  1,615  injured  for  every 
100  miles  of  urban  freeway  available 
for  use  within  the  state  of  Michigan." 

To  date.  Congress  has  done  little  to 
modify  the  impact  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  juggernaut  that  is  the  im¬ 
petus  behind  this  devastation.  The 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
(NEPA)  has  been  used  by  citizens' 
groups  to  delay  construction,  but  the 
Department  of  Transportation  will 
probably  take  this  challenge  to  the 
Supreme  Court  within  the  coming 
year  in  an  attempt  to  have  it  struck 
down.  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  exempted  many  of  the 
major  urban  areas  from  meeting  the 
clean  air  standards  of  1975  by  ex¬ 
tending  the  deadlines  to  1977.  The 
Transportation  Department  has  pro¬ 
posed  the  abolition  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Fund  and  the 
creation  of  the  Single  Urban  Fund 
which  in  many  cities  will  result  in  less 
money  for  mass  transit  rather  than 
more,  and  will  also  allow  monies 
specifically  marked  for  mass  transit 
under  UMTF  to  be  used  for  road  con¬ 
struction  under  the  SUF  proposal. 

The  House  Roads  Subcmte.  com¬ 
pleted  hearings  in  March  on  the  1972 
Highway  Bill,  but  has  not  yet  made 
its  proposals  public.  The  Highway 
Action  Coalition  (HAC,  a  citizens' 
lobby  for  better  transportation  legis¬ 
lation)  predicts  that  the  House  Public 
Works  Cmte.  will  give  "almost  un¬ 
challenged  support  for  more  mam¬ 
moth  highways." 

The  Senate  Public  Works  Cmte.  is 
still  considering  2  bills,  S3590,  the 
Volpe  (Transportation  Secy.)  plan 
and  S3037,  Sen.  Weicker's  (Conn.) 
bill.  "The  problem  with  both  of  these 
bills  is  the  unspoken  mandate  to  fin¬ 
ish  controversial  urban  segments  of 
the  Interstate  system,"  says  HAC.  It 
adds,  however,  that  "It  is  not  too  late 
to  write  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Public  Works  Cmtes.  asking 
for  an  end  to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
for  highways  only  and  asking  Com¬ 
mittee  members  to  keep  NEPA  en¬ 
vironmental  safeguards  intact." 
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OSAGE  CLAIMS 

The  Osage  Indian  controversy  in 
Oklahoma  is  obscured  by  much  other 
national  legislation,  but  concerned 
persons  should  bring  it  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  their  Senators — as  an  Osage 
claims  bill  headed  toward  possible 
mark-up  in  the  Senate  Interior  Cmte. 
(See  the  June  issue  of  FCNL's  Report 
on  Indian  Legislation.  $1.  Editor  Rich¬ 
ard  Thompson  says  the  controversy 
centers  on  a  bill,  HR7093  and  S1456, 
an  Osage  settlement  measure  that 
favors  "no-bloods,"  or  non-Osages 
who  pack  the  tribal  rolls,  and  S3234, 
favored  by  the  Osage  Nation  Or¬ 
ganization). 

"The  Osage  Nation  Organization  is 
the  only  body  representative  of  Osage 
Indians,"  Thompson  states.  The  Min¬ 
eral  Trust  Council's  bill  (HR7093) 
would  not  only  exclude  many  Osage 
Indians  in  the  division  of  the  claims 
settlement,  but  it  would  further 
entrench  the  "no-blood"- dominated 
Trust  Council  as  the  Osage's  repre¬ 
sentatives,  which  would  be  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  organizing  a  legitimate  tribal 
council.  Land  claims  money  is  in¬ 
tended  to  compensate  Indians  for 
lands  taken,  and  not  persons  who 
fraudulently  gained  access  to  tribal 
rolls. 

In  April  the  House  passed  HR7093, 
undermining  Osage  attempts  to  gain 
control  over  their  affairs.  If  the  Senate 
passes  a  favorable  bill,  the  Confer¬ 
ence  Cmte.  would  be  dominated  by 
paternalistic  interests  who  probably 
would  report  a  bill  strongly  resem¬ 
bling  HR7093. 


WELFARE,  CHILD  CARE 

On  June  14,  the  Senate  Finance  Cmte. 
gave  tentative  approval  to  the  omni¬ 
bus  Social  Security  bill  (HRl)  which 
includes  major  detrimental  changes 
in  family  welfare  programs.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  family  welfare  programs,  the 
bill  provides  a  10%  benefit  increase 
in  Social  Security  benefits,  as  well  as 
changes  in  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
programs,  and  adult  welfare  programs 
(old  age  assistance,  etc.).  As  reported 
in  the  last  FCNL  Newsletter,  the  Fi¬ 
nance  Cmte.  voted  to  substitute  its 
own  family  welfare  plan  in  place 
of  President  Nixon's  Family  Assist¬ 
ance  Plan.  Whereas  FCNL  opposed 
the  Nixon  plan  on  the  grounds  that 
it  was  inadequate,  it  opposes  the  Long 
(Sen.  Russell  Long,  La.,  the  Finance 
Chairman)  proposal  on  grounds  that 
it  is  almost  totally  void  of  human 
compassion.  Welfare  Social  Security 
legislation  was  to  be  debated  in  the 
Senate  beginning  July  17,  with  no  fi¬ 
nal  action  expected  before  fall.  Sen¬ 
ators  need  to  hear  your  comments  on 
welfare  reform  legislation. 

The  Senate  on  June  21  passed  com¬ 
prehensive  child  care  legislation 
(S3617).  The  bill  which  is  similar  to 
legislation  passed  by  both  houses  in 
1971,  and  then  vetoed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  provides  $2.95  billion  for  the 
establishment  of  child  care  centers 
nationally.  The  child  care  services 
offered  are  intended  to  encourage 
physical  and  mental  development  of 
the  children  served.  The  current  bill 
(S3617)  was  altered  to  give  state  gov¬ 
ernments  more  control  in  establish¬ 


ing  child  care  programs,  and  to  give 
parents  and  local  communities  less 
of  a  decision-making  role  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  meet  some  of  the  President's 
objections  to  the  1971  bill.  The  legis¬ 
lation  now  goes  to  the  House  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Labor  Cmte.  where  action 
had  not  been  scheduled  at  Newsletter 
press  time.  FCNL  supported  passage 
of  53617  as  a  significant  step  towards 
guaranteeing  every  child  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  to  his  fullest  poten¬ 
tial  during  the  first  6  years  of  life. 
The  White  House  needs  to  know 
early  that  there  is  a  constituency  in 
the  nation  for  comprehensive  child 
care. 


The  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation  includes 
Friends  appointed  by  22  of  the  28 
Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  10 
Friends  organizations  in  the  United 
States.  Expressions  of  views  in  the 
FCNL  Waahington  NetctleUer  are 
guided  by  the  Statement  of  Policy 
prepared  and  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  Seeking  to  follow  the  lead¬ 
ings  of  the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks 
for  itself  and  for  like-minded 
Friends.  No  organization  can  speak 
officially  for  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLET- 
TER.  Editor:  Paul  Brink.  Contrib¬ 
utors:  Peter  Kapenga,  Diana  Bird, 
Edward  F.  Snyder,  Beth  Horvath, 
Richard  Thompson,  William  Luns¬ 
ford,  Diane  Payne.  245  Second  St., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20002. 
Subscription  $5.00  per  year  ($8.00 
air  mail  outside  U.S.).  Single  copies 
50<.  Published  monthly  except 
August-September,  when  it  is  com¬ 
bined.  Second  class  postage  paid 
*at  Washington,  D.  C. 


FCNL  ACTION  Bulletins— Back¬ 
ground  information  and  action  sugges¬ 
tions  for  Newsletter  subscribers,  issued 
irregularly  as  need  arises. 

Bulletins  cover  foreign  policy  and 
domestic  human  rights  issues,  includ¬ 
ing  disarmament,  UN  affairs,  economic 
aid,  agricultural  surpluses,  conscription, 
civil  rights,  civil  liberties,  immigration 
and  refugees,  and  American  Indians. 

—  Will  you  take  action?  Check  here 
and  return  to  FCNL  with  your  name 
and  address  at  right. 
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